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EDITORIAL 


Near  the  end  of  the  second  term,  Grade 
9  students  have  to  make  an  important  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  they  should  choose  a 
science  stream  that  will  help  prepare  them 
to  enter  Pure  and  Apphed  or  Health  Science 
programs  in  CEGEP.  Grade  10  students 
make  a  similar  decsion,  and  Grade  11  stu- 
dents are  involved  in  the  actual  choice  of  the 
direction  of  their  post-secondary  education 
should  take.  The  crucial  questions  the  stu- 
dent must  ask  himself  center  on  the  large, 
amorphous  issue  of  what  the  student  wants 
to  do  after  Selwyn  House.  One  of  the  specific 
questions  is  what  the  purpose  of  under- 
graduate education  should  be.  Recently,  the 
answer  has  been  that  undergraduate  educa- 
tion should  mainly  prepare  a  student  for  a 
career  rather  than  broadly  educate  him  in 
the  major  divisions  of  human  learning.  This 
point  of  view  is  wrong  because  preparation 
mainly  for  a  career  will  not  sufficiently 
prepare  the  individual  to  deal  with  com- 
plexities, to  act  ethically  and  in  a  socially 
responsible  manner,  and  to  appreciate 
beauty.  A  general  liberal  arts  education  is 
preferable  to  narrow  career  preparation 
because  a  liberal  arts  education  better  pre- 
pares a  person  to  earn  a  living,  to  under- 
stand the  moral,  aesthetic  and  cognitive 
dimensions  of  life,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  society. 

A  liberal  arts  education  enables  the  indi- 
vidual to  gain  and  maintain  a  good  job. 
Paradoxically,  if  a  person  possesses  breadth 
of  knowledge,  he  is  far  more  desirable  to  a 
company's  personnel  executive  than  is  the 
narrowly  specialized  college  graduate.  He  is 
more  desirable  because  his  education,  con- 
taining both  breadth  and  depth,  prepares 
him  to  perform  virtually  any  job  in  business. 


A  salesman  must  know  something  of  human 
nature  to  sell  his  wares;  a  public  relations 
employee  must  possess  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  experience  to  converse  intel- 
Ugently  with  the  public;  a  market  analyst 
must  be  able  to  analyse  quantitatively  and 
be  able  to  undersatnd  the  preferences  of  the 
people  who  will  buy  the  company's  product. 
The  advantages  of  a  hberal  arts  education 
are  not  limited  to  business:  an  engineer,  for 
instance,  should  know  something  of  human 
relations,  politics  and  diplomacy  if  he  is  to 
receive  funding  for  his  personal  project. 
Finally,  if  the  career  for  which  the  under- 
graduate prepared  so  diligently  becomes 
outdated  and  disappears,  or  if  he  wishes  to 
alter  his  career,  how  will  he  change?  He  will 
have  to  start  over  from  the  beginning, 
whereas  if  he  had  had  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion, he  could  change  much  more  easily  to  a 
different,  more  permanent  or  more  satisfy- 
ing job. 

A  liberal  arts  education  not  only  allows 
one  to  choose  and  maintain  a  successful, 
flexible  career;  it  also  prepares  one  to  under- 
stand the  moral,  aesthetic  and  cognitive  di- 
mensions of  life.  Imagine  someone  who  has 
never  developed  his  moral  reasoning,  aes- 
thetic judgements  or  logical  thinking.  If 
people  reason  from  self-interest  and  with- 
out regard  for  the  well-being  of  others  in- 
stead of  reasoning  from  universal  justice 
and  respect  for  human  rights,  the  results 
are  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  use 
of  chemical  weapons,  and  atomic  testing  on 
human  populations.  If  people  develop  no 
aesthetic  sense,  the  results  are  architec- 
tural travesties,  ugly  words  (such  as  "uglifi- 
cation"),  destruction  of  forests,  lakes  and 
mountains,  and  lack  of  appreciation  for 
Monet's  Impressionist  paintings, 
Wordsworth's  odes,  Chopin's  waltzes  and 
Shakespeare's  plays.  If  people  do  not  de- 
velop and  use  their  capability  to  reason,  the 
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consequences  can  be  the  anti-Communist 
hysteria  of  the  McCarthy  era,  which  ruined 
thousands  of  Hves  and  repuations,  and  the 
eventual  possession  of  the  masses  by  irra- 
tional, instinctual  and  emotional  drives, 
which  caused  millions  of  murders  of  hapless 
people  in  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  Can  morality, 
aesthetics  and  true  congnitive  ability  be 
gained  while  only  developing  narrow  career 
skills?  A  liberal  education  requires  a  degree 
of  familiarity  with  each  of  life's  dimensions 
because  without  an  advanced  level  of  moral 
judgement,  one  cannot  resolve  ethical  di- 
lemmas; without  an  aesthetic  sense,  one 
cannot  appreciate  beauty;  and  without  cog- 
nitive abilities,  one  cannot  effectively  rea- 
son about  personal,  social  and  political  prob- 
lems. 

The  advantages  described  above  are  pri- 
marily personal  advgintages  of  a  liberal  arts 
education,  although  clearly  such  advan- 
tages indirectly  benefit  society  as  well. 
More  directly,  however,  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion can  better  prepare  a  person  than  a 
narrow  professional  education  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  The  Ub- 
eral  arts  education  gives  the  recipient  innu- 
merable insights  and  abilities  of  particular 
use  in  relating  to  other  people  and  in  under- 
standing and  perhaps  solving  world  prob- 
lems. First,  one  gains  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  respect  the  views  of  people  from 
other  cultures.  In  Quebec,  for  instance,  the 
two  opposing  groups,  French  and  English, 
each  need  to  recognize  basic  feelings  of  the 
other  group:  the  French  feel  embattled  and 
threatened  by  an  entirely  English-speaking 
continent,  but  the  English  wasn't  their  lan- 
guage to  be  respected  as  any  other.  If  people 
were  more  generally  educated  in  Quebec, 
more  tolerance  between  the  cultural  groups 
wold  likely  exist.  Second,  one  gains  an 
understanding   of  history;    someone   who 


knows  and  appreciates  the  human  effects  of 
the  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  near  the  end  of  World  War  II 
knows  that  both  nuclear  war  and  nuclear 
development  are  immoral  and  possibly  will 
completely  destroy  the  world.  Third,  one 
can  recognize  and  interpret  cause  and  effect 
and  other  inter-relationships:  a  generally 
educated  person  clearly  and  painfully  un- 
derstands that  logging  in  the  Amazonian 
rainforest  turns  a  once-productive 
ecosystem  into  a  desert  and  the  burning  of 
forest  releases  carbon  dioxide  in  sufficiently 
significant  amounts  to  contribute  to  the 
greenhouse  effect.  Finally,  a  generally 
educated  person  is  more  likely  to  consider 
alternatives  and  is  more  likely  to  word  for 
democratic  processed  and  principles  of  jus- 
tice. To  deal  with  terrorist  nations  who  hold 
hostages,  one  cannot  give  up  the  principle 
that  direct  concessions  must  not  be  made  to 
terrorists,  because  such  concessions  simply 
encourage  more  acts  of  terrorism;  one  n.ust, 
however,  be  prepared  to  seek  creative  aicer- 
natives,  such  as  restoration  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  terrorist  country,  to  facili- 
ate  the  release  of  the  hostages.  On  a  more 
everyday  level,  one  must  be  generally  in- 
formed to  vote  intelligently  for  the  govern- 
ment of  one's  nation.  The  student  studying 
strictly  for  his  career  neither  knows  nor 
cares  that  he  should  be  gaining  such  in- 
sights if  he  is  to  be  truly  helpful  to  society. 
One  must  remember  that  liberally-edu- 
cated people  are  not  the  only  people  to  pos- 
sess these  skills,  nor  do  they  necessarily 
have  these  skills,  but  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  have  them  than  someone  educated 
strictly  for  one  profession.  Will  studying 
only  law,  medicine,  business  or  engineering 
teach  a  student  the  complexities  of  ethics, 
the  appreciation  of  beauty,  the  importance 
of  thought?  Will  it  even  teach  him  his  career 
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effectively?  Will  it  give  him  the  vision  nec- 
essary for  him  to  act  helpfully  and  altruisti- 
cally as  a  human  being?  Because  the  career 
specialist  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  better- 
ment of  civilization  in  favor  of  his  own  bet- 
terment, he  demonstrates  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  career  ethic  and  the 
liberal  arts  ethic:  The  first  emphasizes 
egotistical  self-enrichment  and  the  second 
enrichment  of  both  self  and  society.  In  The 
Closing  ofthe  American  Mind,  Allan  Bloom 
states  the  essence  of  the  liberal  education: 
"True  liberal  education  requires  that  the 
student's  whole  life  be  radically  changed  by 
it,  that  what  he  learns  may  affect  his  action, 
his  tastes,  his  choices,  that  no  previous  at- 
tachment be  immune  to  examination  and 
hence  re-evaluation." 


LETTER 


Editor's  Note:  For  the  second  time  in  its 
three-year  history.  Nexus  has  received  a 
serious  "Letter  to  the  Editor."  All  letters  to 
the  newspaper  are  published  unedited, 
exactly  as  they  were  received  and  no  doubt 
as  their  writers  wished  them  to  appear. 

I  am  writing  in  lieu  of  a  recent  editorial 
on  George  Bush,  in  which  the  editor  ques- 
tioned the  competence  ofthe  Vice  President. 
This  arcticle  was  both  imprecise  and  untrue 
in  several  circumstances. 

First  of  all,  the  editor  in  question  writes 
that  "Bush  lacks  sound  judgement  as  shown 
by  both  the  process  he  used  to  pick  his  vice- 
presidential  running  mate  and  his  actual 
choice  of  Senator  Dan  Quayle."  The  hypoc- 
risy here  is  incredible.  While  the  governor  of 
Massachusettes  claims  no  one  has  ques- 
tioned his  selection  of  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentson,  the  rest  ofthe  world  saw  Rev.  Jesse 


Jackson  as  the  saliant  choice  for  the  V.P. 
spot.  That  he  questions  Quayle's  qualifica- 
tions is  Pharisaical  to  say  the  least.  When 
Bentson  was  put  on  the  ticket,  Jackson 
caused  a  raucus  and  almost  split  up  the 
Democratic  Party.  When  Quayle  was  given 
the  nod.  Senator  Bob  Dole,  the  man  consid- 
ered the  obvious  choice  for  the  Republican 
V.P.  spot,  did  nothing — in  fact  he  endorsed 
the  ticket  the  very  next  day. 

The  editor  is  also  mistaken  in  claiming 
that  Bush  has  walked  a  big  path  while 
leaving  no  foot  prints.  In  the  eight  years 
that  Reagan  and  Bush  have  captained  the 
ship,  so  to  speak,  interest  rates  have  been 
cut  in  half,  taxes  have  been  lowered  dra- 
matically, and  an  arms  control  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  signed.  Does  this 
account  to  nothing?  "Maybe  to  the  three 
blind  mice  ",  as  the  Vice  President  put  it  at 
the  Republican  convention  this  summer, 
but  not  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  felt  the  difference  of  the  greatest  Re- 
publican presidency  since  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Michael  Dukakis  is  fond  of  saying  that 
the  Reagan  era  is  over,  but  with  all  that  has 
been  done  under  the  current  presidency, 
this  writer  hopes  that  eight  years  is  just  the 
beginning. 

Tom  Richardson 


ESSAYS 


The  Magic  of  Chemistry 

Not  long  ago  a  committee  of  teachers 
convened  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Geoff  Dowd  to  brainstorm  the  question  of 
improving  the  quality  of  life  at  the  school. 
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We  bypassed  the  questions  of  workload  and 
lunches  and  the  length  of  the  school  day — 
issues  on  our  plate  since  the  days  before  a 
golf  team — and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  high  school  student  could 
benefit  most  from  a  new  infusion  of  cere- 
mony in  Selwyn  House  life. 

It  was  suggested,  first,  that  the  ex- 
tremely faint  connection  that  the  school  now 
enjoys  with  the  British  Empire  be  writ 
large,  and  incorporated  into  school  life  in  the 
same  way  that  Dunstan  Ramsay  refers  to 
the  king  in  Fifth  Business.  To  this  end, 
weekly  teas  could  be  held  in  a  room  desig- 
nated specially  for  the  purpose,  where  the 
season's  Head  Boy  could  gossip  nasally  with 
a  phony  royal.  Assemblies,  heretofore  re- 
served for  in-school  recognition  of  athletic 
and  academic  accomplishments,  would  at  a 
cultivated  Selwyn  include  some  requisite 
mention  of  our  sister  school  in  India,  where 
several  excellent  sons  of  people  with  hy- 
phenated surnames  had  felled  elephant, 
gazelle,  and  cricket  opponent. 

Mr.  Dowd  was  unqualified  in  his  invec- 
tive against  the  tendency  among  many  of 
our  class  to  chatter  languidly  in  hallways, 
looking  for  all  the  world  relaxed  and 
thoughtful.  None  of  that!  The  able  Dean  of 
Furrowed  Brows  is  afoot,  and  his  worthy 
suggestion  that  the  running  time  between 
classes  be  rationalized  to  two  minutes  was 
greeted  with  warm  guffaws  of  approval. 
Consider  it  passed  that  the  school  day  will 
be  extended  by  two  periods  daily  with  this 
saving,  and  that  anything  short  of  a  canter 
after  8:25  will  be  punishable  by  a  mandatory 
book  review  of  Ivanhoe.  Varsity  teams, 
further,  will  begin  practice  at  three  minutes 
after  one,  regardless  of  whether  the  student 
has  a  class.  Euchd,  thou  art  shamed. 

Beatings  are  long  overdue  between  these 
stones.  Mr.  Dowd  the  Younger  is  no 
stranger  to  this  challenge,  having  devoted 


umpteen  years  of  his  teaching  life  to  unfair 
criticism  of  students  who  failed  to  master 
the  subtlety  of  his  mirth.  Oh,  their  comeup- 
pance is  nigh.  La  Dowd  will  oversee  the 
correction  of  wayward  boys  between  5:00 
and  6:00  each  morning  in  his  office,  a  half 
hour  after  his  arrival.  There,  with  Mr. 
Willett,  Mr.  Dowd  will  administer  tests  in  a 
conventional  style,  stressing  continually 
that  a  spontaneous  and  sensitive  response 
to  the  material  is  the  key,  though  never 
coaching  nor  bidding  farewell  'til  the  child  is 
unseamed  from  nave  to  chops!  Oh,  brave 
dean! 

Mr.  P.C.  Shannon 


Future 

Alvin  Tofller,  a  well  known  futurist,  has 
in  his  extensive  lecture  tours  noticed  a  curi- 
ous and  ubiquitous  phenomenon  among 
university  students.  When  asked  about  rhe 
ftiture  they  predict  famine,  war  or  my 
number  of  apocalyptic  ends  for  mankind. 
When  the  question  concerns  their  personal 
futures  the  answer  invariably  takes  a  differ- 
ent form:  finishing  university,  getting  a 
steady  job,  getting  married  and  have  a 
family.  What  these  students  have  done  is  to 
accomplish  a  subtle  doublethink.  They  have 
not,  as  Toffier  contends,  ignored  the  facts 
and  made  at  least  one  inaccurate  prediction. 
The  almost  unbelievable  idea  of  the  end  of 
mankind  has  been  relegated  to  another 
level — one  that  is  not  (and  cannot)  be  used 
in  everyday  life.  They  have  not  forgotten  or 
dismissed  the  probability  of  apocal>'pse  but 
have  dealt  with  it  in  the  only  way  possible. 
In  short,  they  are  relegating  it  to  the  back  of 
their  minds  until  the  future  hits  them.  The 
future  has  hit  you  when  your  lifestyle  has 
been  radically  and  irreparably  altered  for 
the  worse.  Life  is  no  longer  worth  the  effort. 
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Starvation,  environmental  disaster,  and 
war  are  all  examples  of  the  future  hitting. 
The  future  is  not  going  to  hit  everyone  at  the 
same  time.  Even  nuclear  war  may  not  anni- 
hilate everyone  simultaneously.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  to  deal  with  the  future  is  no 
longer  what  to  do  now  but  what  to  do  when 
it  hits,  when  that  final  event  seals  your 
personal  fate.  Some  of  us  may  live  out  our 
lives  without  such  an  event  occurring,  but 
many  of  us  will  find  ourselves  reeling  from 
the  blows  the  future  has  struck  and  will 
want  to  hit  back.  At  some  point  the  future 
vfiU  be  personified  in  a  landlord  demanding 
rent,  a  cop  searching  for  a  bread  thief  or  a 
soldier  seeking  your  death.  Buy  a  gun,  and 
when  the  future  knocks  on  your  door,  start 
firing.  Remember,  happiness  is  a  warm 
gun. 

David  Price 


Deception:  A  Part  of  Civilization 

"The  truth  shall  set  you  free,  but  a  good 
lie  would  have  kept  you  out  of  jail  in  the  first 
place." 

—A.  Whittney  Brown 

Humanity  is  thought  to  be  the  highest 
form  of  Earthly  life,  a  race  of  thinkers  and 
inventors,  the  last  step  on  the  ever-growing 
stairway  to  evolution. 

Civilization  is  considered  the  state  in 
which  members  of  humanity  urbanize, 
"upgrade"  their  moral  standards,  lean  away 
from  all  that  links  them  to  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  other  words,  "Stop 
acting  like  an  animal  and  be  civilized!" 
Though  not  quite  as  savage  as  the  dominant 
male  or  the  leader  of  the  pack,  leaders  also 
exist  in  civilization.  In  the  "free  world"  our 


leaders  or  rulers  are  chosen  by  those  who 
are  ruled,  and  as  civilized  animals  we  expect 
them  to  be  examples  to  us  all  in  the  field  of 
morals  and  behavior.  We  expect  our  leaders 
to  be  open  and  to  tell  the  truth  no  matter 
what  the  circumstance;  most  of  all,  we  trust 
them  and  like  to  think  that  they  respect  this 
trust.  Thought  many  around  us  may  violate 
our  trust  or  deceive  us,  it  shocks  us  the  most 
when  the  deceiver  is  the  leader  or  ruler  of  a 
nation  or  group.  Let  us  look  at  the  last 
twelve  months  or  so  in  the  United  States, 
the  largest  democaracy  in  the  world  and  the 
leader  of  the  "free  world." 

How  many  people  still  remember  the 
"Iran  Scam"  trials  (besides  radical  Dukakis 
supporters)?  It  was  one  of  the  greates 
breaches  of  trust  ever  to  occur  in  the  free 
world,  and  contradicted  all  that  its  country 
was  defending,  the  principles  of  democracy 
(at  least  Western  democracy).  Yet  a  great 
number  of  people  still  believe  that  01  i  v  e  r 
North  is  a  hero,  a  "loyal  sodier."  I  was 
witness  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  6'2,  178  lb., 
gifted  in  all  respects  of  life,  actually  cheer- 
ing on  as  he  was  mesmerized  by  the  "Mute 
Marine's"  combination  of  "I. ..First  Amend- 
ment..." followed  by  "I'd  like  to  discuss  lying 
strategy  with  my  attorney"  and  finally, 
"Could  you  repeat  the  question?  I  don't 
remember." 

What  is  worse  than  my  friend's  former 
hero's  involvement  in  the  scandal  was  the 
President's.  The  President  is  supposed  to  be 
the  single  most  powerful  member  of  human- 
ity, with  the  "toughest  job  in  the  world 
today,"  yet  this  guy  didn't  even  know  it  was 
going  on?!  He  doesn't  even  remember  dis- 
cussing it  with  people  who  say  they've  dis- 
cussed it  with  him  (he  probably  fell  asleep). 
Ronnie,  baby!  Everyone  makes  mistakes; 
even  I  do!  The  least  you  could  do  is  to  admit 
your  role  in  this  mess.  Is  this  kind  of  behav- 
ior civilized?  Have  not  the  American  people 
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been  deceived,  lied  to,  played  for  fools?  The 
answer  given  by  most  people  involved  is  that 
the  violation  of  trust  occured  because  the 
government  was  acting  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  free  world.  If  it  truly  is  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  let  them  or  their  Representa- 
tives decide.  If  they  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand the  importance,  educate  them. 

As  the  cloud  of  dust  from  Iran  Scam 
began  to  settle,  we  thought  that  all  big 
mistakes  to  be  made  had  been  made,  and  our 
honest  and  trusting  world  would  be  just 
that,  honest  and  trusting.  Then  came  an- 
other scandal,  as  one  of  the  favorites  to  be 
the  next  President  lied,  and  worst  of  all 
made  a  fatal  error  in  judgement. 

Senator  Gary  Hart  was,  at  the  time, 
favored  to  win  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President.  Then  it  happened;  members 
of  the  press  raised  questions  concerning 
rumors  of  the  Senator  having  an  affair  with 
the  now  well  known  Donna  Rice.  He  denied 
the  allegations  and  dared  them  to  stake  out 
his  house  that  night  and  said  that  if  they  did 
they  would  find  nothing  to  make  a  story  of. 
He  then  spent  the  night  with  Miss  Rice,  as 
we  all  know.  What  he  did  not  know  was  that 
the  Miami  Herald  took  him  up  on  his  dare! 
When  confronted  the  next  morning,  Hart  re- 
sponded, "Nothing  HAPPENED."  Sure 
Gary,  we  believe  you.  This  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  how  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  and 
how  the  people  we  pride  for  not  deceiving  us 
so  often  do. 

Things  looked  back  to  "normal"  again  (if 
the  people  were  being  deceived,  they  didn't 
know  it),  though  many  people  wondered 
why  Senator  Hart  had  so  foolishly  dared  the 
press  if  he  was  going  to  be  so  foolishly  un- 
faithful that  night.  The  people  were  so  used 
to  being  d  3ived  by  politicians  that  what 
astonished  them  was  not  the  fact  that  he 
was  having  an  affair  but  that  he  spent  the 
night  with  Rice  after  making  such  a  tempt- 
ing offer. 


As  the  primaries  came  to  a  close,  "Mom, 
I've  got  to"  Dukakis  beat  Jackson  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  and  Bush  beat  out 
Dole  quite  decisively,  which  shows  the  com- 
petence of  Republicans.  Dukakis  chose 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  an  older,  taller, 
wealthier,  and  more  conservative  Democrat 
as  his  running  mate.  Bush  chose  Quayle,  a 
younger,  better  looking,  more  incompetent, 
and  wimpier  "Silver  Spoon"  Republican, 
and  the  frin  didn't  stop  there.  As  we  all 
know,  Dan  used  his  family's  influence  to 
evade  the  Vietnam  draft,  got  D's  (for  Dan)  in 
college,  had  a  "fling"  with  some  "broad"  in 
Florida,  and  then  decided  to  try  to  become 
the  next  Vice-President  of  the  U.S.  and  still 
is  trying.  At  first  he  tried  to  deny  some  of  the 
allegations  against  him,  and  when  all  of  it 
was  out  in  the  open  (no  thanks  to  him)  he 
evaded  questions  on  these  "little  mistakes": 

"Because  of  Senator  Quayle's  failure  to  di- 
rectly answer  many  questions  in  the  ast 
debate,  many  members  of  the  Weekend 
Update  Staff"  are  not  referring  to  it  as  the 
Benson  and  Hedges  debate." 

-Dennis  Miller 

Bush  has  yet  to  admit  that  his  choice  of 
Quayle  was  a  mistake.  More  than  one 
comedian  has  pointed  out  that  Bush  will 
have  to  spend  a  great  deal  on  security,  so 
that,  due  to  his  death,  Quayle  does  not 
become  President.  The  thought  of  that 
happening  (President  Quayle)  sends  a 
shiver  down  the  back  of  even  the  most  loyal 
Republican.  One  would  think  that  Quayle 
would  not  even  be  considered  as  a  running 
mate,  with  or  without  illegal  assistance, 
which  brings  us  to  an  example  of  deception 
that  is  closer  to  home. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  no  reader  of  this 
essay  who  does  not  know  the  story  of  Big 
Ben.  No,  not  the  horse,  the  runner  who 
thinks  like  a  horse.  Perhaps  I'm  being  too 
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harsh,  (perhaps  he  was  not  aware  of  what 
was  going  on),  but  in  any  case,  someone 
deceived  the  Canadian  people,  and  maybe, 
(we  hope)  even  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  feeling  of 
being  deceived  or  lied  to,  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  even  more  difficult  for  the  leaders  to 
explain  to  the  deceived  what  led  them  to 
breach  the  trust  you  held  in  them.  I  know 
both  feelings,  as  a  great  number  of  people 
do.  Unless  he  dies  prematurely,  an  individ- 
ual will  seldom  die  not  having  experienced 
one  of  these  two  feelings,  and  the  first  time 
is  always  the  most  devastating.  Whether  it 
be  cooked  up  in  the  basement  party,  in- 
vented to  hide  an  embarassing  past,  or  pro- 
voked by  innocence  and  the  strive  to  be  the 
best,  we  seem  to  find  an  excuse  after  excuse 
to  go  against  the  values  we  have  always 
lived  by  and  may  now  be  teaching  our  chil- 
dren to  live  by. 

Quayle:    "You    know,    Lloyd,    you're    old 

enough  to  be  my  father." 

Bentsen  (turns  to  him):  "You  know,  Dan,  if  I 

were  your  father,  you  would  have  gone  to 

Vietnam." 

—Dennis  Miller 

Oneal  Banerjee 


LIFESTYLE 


Moving  to  the  West  Island 

I've  sold  out.  The  condo  is  sold.  My  youth 
is  sold.  My  soul  is  sold.  The  Milquetoast 
world  of  suburbia  beckons.  Finally,  a  real 
home  for  my  cats.  The  illusion  that  Quebec 
is  as  it  was  to  me  in  the  early  sixties:  Eng- 
lish-speaking, blue-eyed  people  living  in  an 


English  province.  The  Frenchies  were  the 
guys  we  had  crab  apple  wars  with,  who 
toiled  as  faceless  linemen  on  our  football 
teams,  who  worked  at  the  plant,  who  lived  in 
an  alien  world  not  intersecting  my  own. 
Fairview  on  a  Saturday.  Carolyn  Waldo. 
Scarborough  East. 

What  is  it  about  Pointe  Claire  that  wor- 
ries me?  I  guess  mostly  the  sense  that  out 
there  the  ghetto  still  exists.  Allan  Singer  is 
a  cultural  hero.  Reed  Scowen  can  get  onto 
his  soap  box  and  not  be  hit  with  eggs.  Les 
autre s  are  not  the  English.  Improving  our 
French  can  still  be  a  project  for  the  back 
burner,  something  we  keep  meaning  to  do, 
but  can't  really  find  the  time  for.  A  place 
where  my  dad  could  live  comfortably,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  taxes  and  the  ghost  of  Rene. 

Not  long  after  the  Parti  Quebecois  was 
founded  in  1968,  their  local  chapter  led  a 
parade  through  the  streets  of  Beloeil,  my 
home  town  and  a  place  that  (despite  the 
name)  had  a  sizeable  anglo  element.  Cedar 
Street  School  was  just  two  blocks  away,  and 
William  McMaster  High  a  little  farther.  On 
that  Sunday  afternoon  my  brothers  and  I 
tossed  the  football  on  our  fi-ont  lawn,  at  the 
comer  of  Cedar  and  Des  Chenes.  Taken 
unawares,  we  watched  at  first  with  amuse- 
ment the  stream  of  cars  festooned  with  red 
and  blue  banners  and  party  logos.  The 
stream  was  a  long  one,  though.  After  twenty 
minutes  of  this,  the  stream  seemed  more  an 
ominous  torrent  as  I  recognized  Michelle 
Choquette,  a  Grade  9  classmate  and  an 
oddity,  for  usually  the  French  kids  in  our 
school  were  Jehovah's  Witnesses  like  Nor- 
man Renaud,  whom  we  made  feel  welcome 
with  the  nickname  Drano.  Her  mocking, 
ineluctable  smile  could  not  be  called  trium- 
phant, but  in  it  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
world  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  She  passed 
on,  and  we  watched  more  quietly  as  the  flow 
continued  for  another  half  an  hour. 

And  now  on  to  Chester  Street,  as  Gilles 
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moves  to  Little  Burgundy  and  takes  our 
place.  A  two-storey  cottage,  trees,  back 
yard,  fireplace,  bigger  mortgage.  Off  to 
work  by  train  or  car.  Real  rush  hours  for  the 
first  time.  And  Selwyn  House,  a  deckchair 
on  the  Westmount  liner,  another  place 
where  we  can  keep  our  eyes  closed  and 
pretend,  unless  we  look  at  the  letterhead 
stationery.  And  back  home  to  singing  birds, 
fallen  leaves,  and  the  overhead  planes  from 
Dorval  roaring  west.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
wait  for  the  next  parade. 

Mr.  G.  Dowd 


MUSIC 


"What  A  Long  Strange  Trip  It  Was" 

[Warren  Valdmanis  recounting  the  Grate- 
ful Dead  Experience] 

Our  van  set  out  for  Oxford  Plains  Speed- 
way at  about  1 :00  A.M.  Even  at  such  a  late 
hour  the  roads  were  nearly  ftill  of  old 
Volkswagens  and  beat-up  Chewys  filled 
with  "deadheads"  on  a  pilgrimage  to  watch 
their  favorite  band  play  and  to  rejoice  in 
each  other's  company.  Near  the  speedway 
the  roadsides  were  lit  by  campfires,  truly  "a 
thousand  points  of  light."  The  place  of  the 
medieval  fairground  was  filled  with  peace- 
ful wanderers  whose  home  was  wherever 
they  pitched  their  tent.  The  silence  that 
reigned  in  this  atmosphere  was  music  to  the 

ears  of  a  city  boy.  The  campgrounds  around 
the  speedway  were  built  to  accomodate  five 
thousand  people  and  ended  up  with  forty 


thousand.  Despite  the  potential  for  chaos,  a 
true  peace  covered  the  area.  The  place,  even 
at  night,  evoked  a  feeling  of  community  and 
fi-eedom,  things  which  most  Americans 
boast  of  but  don't  really  understand. 

A  bright  day  broke  and  the  air  slowly  as- 
sumed the  aroma  of  deadhead  cuisine. 
Burritos  and  pancakes  were  being  sold  by 
some  of  the  'burn-outs"  with  that  entrepre- 
neurial spirit,  although  most  of  them  were 
unable  to  recall  the  prices  and  their  finan- 
cial endeavour  turned  out  to  be  just  a  way  of 
meeting  new  friends.  Although  there  was 
no  place  to  bathe  at  most  campsites,  the 
people  seemed  cleaner  and  freer  than  any  I 
have  met  since. 

Starburst  colored  T-shirts  strutted  up 
and  down  the  dusty  sidestreets  that  consti- 
tuted the  Deadhead  Village.  At  about  noon, 
the  marketplace  opened.  It  was  a  makeshift 
shopping  centre  where  bracelets,  drawings, 
tie-dyed  material  and  various  "rare  com- 
modities" could  be  purchased.  A  favorite 
item  was  the  bumper  sticker  that  rtads 
"George  Bush  couldn't  run  a  laundromat." 
This  trading  post  is  the  key  to  the  deadhead 
lifestyle.  It  is  here  that  the  deadhead  is  able 
to  earn  his  money  and  occasionally  get  ar- 
rested. Up  and  down  this  happy  workplace 
walk  beautiful  blonds  with  long  hair  and 
long  skirts,  preaching  "free  love"—  no  won- 
der there  were  so  many  people  at  Wood- 
stock. 

At  about  5:00  in  the  afternoon  the  people 
were  herded  into  the  speedway  for  the  cli- 
max of  the  day.  The  Grateful  Dead  were 
flown  in  by  helicopters  above  a  screaming 
crowd.  No  one  noticed  the  45  minute  delay 
during  which  they  wheeled  out  Jerry  onto 
the  stage,  for  they  had  already  reached  a 
state  of  euphoria  that  was  only  to  build 
when  the  band  opened  with  "Hell  In  A 

Bucket."  The  fans  began  dancing,  but  not 
the  kind  of  dance  that  one  would  see  at  a 
George  Michael  concert.  It  was  a  dance  that 
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would  have  made  even  Joe  Cocker  blush. 
When  Uncle  Jerry's  Band  did  its  famous 
rendition  of  "Hey  Jude,"  not  even  the  most 
conservative  members  of  the  crowd  could 
keep  themselves  from  gjTating.  Beachballs 
flew  through  the  air,  bouncing  from  one  out- 
stretched hand  to  another,  symbolizing  the 
buoyant  playfulness  that  encompassed  the 
speedway. 

The  final  song  encapsulated  the  whole 
concert.  Jerry  was  his  usual  genius  on  the 
guitar  for  the  encore  "Not  Fade  Away,"  but 
more  important  was  the  atmospere  in  which 
it  was  played.  One  can  use  sentences  and 
sentences  to  try  and  describe  them,  but  one 
usher  summed  it  up  when  he  said  "The 
Grateful  Dead  are  not  just  music;  they're  an 
environment." 

Warren  Valdmanis 


SPORTS 


Fishing 


Fishing  is  good! 


PUZZLES 


-Minya  Gavrilovic 


1 )  Six  is  an  interesting  nimiber  in  that  it  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  factors  including 
1 .  Can  you  find  another  number  which  has 
this  property? 

2)  If  your  math  text  book  is  open  and  the 
product  of  the  page  numbers  is  1806,  what 
pages  are  you  on? 

3)  The  mathematician  G.W.  Hardy,  on  vis- 
iting his  colleague  Ramanajan  in  hospital, 
told  his  ailing  friend  that  the  licence  number 
of  the  taxi  he  had  taken  was  1729. 
Ramanajan  explained  that  this  was  an 
interesting  number  because  it  was  the 
smallest  (positive)  number  which  could  be 
written  as  the  sum  of  two  cubes  in  two 
different  ways.  Find  both  pairs  of  cubes. 

4)  Show  that  (2^  X  3^^-l ),  n  E  N,  is  always 
divisible  by  17. 

***  The  first  one  who  comes  up  with  an 
answer  to  a  problem  will  win  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  NEXUS!  *** 

Mr.  A.M.  Lumsden 


JOKE 


Why  did  the  chicken  cross  the  road? 
To  join  the  National  Guard 


